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School Government. 





NO. HI. 

If we examine the animal kingdom in any of its various 
and varying departments we find it all motion; there is no 
rest—motion is the law, impressed by God throughout the 
creation. Any system, any habit, any mode of teaching 
that refuses too much rest, order, or stillness is injurious to 
the human body. Education, as a requisite of civilization, 
requires too much stillness from pupils; they are cramped 
in mind and body in a great degree. We should remedy 
this and give freedom, development. Look at the kitten, 
the kid, the lamb ; look at their frolic in developing their 
life in its exuberaace. This brings us to this part of school 
government under the head of 


PLAY. 


Parents should procure marbles, tops, hoops and the play- 
things needed by children and encouraged, rather than re- 
press the use of them. I believe it was Agerilaus that was 
-ound straddled on a stick playing horse with ‘is children 
when visited by some ambassadors, and he remarked or re- 
quested they would now speak of it till they would have 
children of their own, H. H. always provided for his pu- 
pil’s play-ground and play things,and knew that it has 
more than a little to do with school government, All people 
have provided for the play of childhood, and it is more than 
strange that the Japauese of to-day excel us in the provi- 
sion they make for childbood’s’play, for children’s freedom 
of action. Wherever possible, shade trees should be plant- 
ed, and plenty of them around every school, even before the 
foundation of the echool-house is laid; it is distressing to 
travel and see a school yard a picture of the desert of 
Arabia, where shade and water should be in abundance. 
Again, no pupil should be permitted to enter school as a 
pupils until the seventh year ; that is, to come under school 
rales and school discipline for five hours a day; they might 
come under some form of discipline for two or three hours, 
but that Jength of time is enough. In cities where we may 
say there is no play-ground but the street, there should be 
more space for pupils in the school than is generally given. 
There should be thorough ventilation and the pupils should 


ait and stand alternately, and stand erect and be taught to 


breathe full, long breaths. Audin says: 

“People are fond of excitement, but fond as they are 
of excitement they are fonder. still of justice and 
truth.” This covers much ground and _ teaches 
us that children have a keen discernment for 
justice and truth, yet no teacher may fear favoring an or- 
phan, if he have one in his school, as it will win the re- 
spect and not the disgust cf his pupils. It is difficult to get 
any word to express the mode of rearing our children, at 
home and in school. Too much blame often comes to the 
teacher, for if a pupil be not well-bred, he will not submit 
to school rules. Without descending too low for examples 
I think it may be truthfully said, we are wrong from the 
root to the fruit. This may be thought severe, but we 
have yet an opportunity for contrast—ours with the children 
of western Europe; it is against us. Again, the corrupt and 
corrupting influence of our different publications is opposed 
to school morals—to all morals; the teacher can not contrul 
it. The publishers sheuld be treated worse than the wan- 
ton . I torbear; it is work for others. 

The sum: Children under seven should not be permitted 
to gu to school, and under ten should have space and time 
to play ; they should not remain in school more than two 
hours or three in the day, and pupils over ten and under 
twelve should not give more than four hours a day to study- 
ing. It may be said this has no bearing on school govern- 
ment; well, we will not argue the question, but I know it 
has. Take a pupil at fourteen who has attended a crowded 
school regularly; put him in a great commercial house 








where his first duty is to sleek his hair; he is out of the 
sunshine ; he will hardly ever becaine a man; the wear is 
too severe—too unnatural ; he is sure to be broken down in 
boyhood. If these and more enter into school discipline and 
government, it is easy to see how powerless is the teacher ; 
he is often blamed when he si:ould receiva praise, and as a 
scapegoat he must bear up under the defects of a system— 
the immoral literature of the day—-the defects of home 
life--the proneness to mischief in the pupil, probably the 
crowded state of his school and many other things which 
he can not alter. 

For the sake of pupils, their health, strength, moral 
education and every thing that we hold dear let pupils bave 
healthy, hearty, jolly play. Itis the safety valve of the 
school and very closely connected with SCHOOL GOVERN- 
MENT, L. M. 

_——"¢t-@ 0 @ 
Education the Need of the South. 

We abstract from an able paper read before the American 
Social Science Association, by Hon. Dexter A. Hawkins, the 
following paragraphs. They show that education is not 
only a beneficence but the highest statesmanship. 

Before prescribing a remedy for the misfortunes that ex- 
ist in the Southern States, we must ask ourselves, “ What 
is to-day the condition of [society there; for what is feasible 
in one state may be wholly impracticable in another; what 
a homogeneous people may receive gladly, a heterogeneous 
one may reject utterly.” 

Their whole population is 6,887,475, of whom fifty-six 
and one half per cent., or 3,896,320, are white, and were 
born under a system of caste that had of necessity to make 
might right, and to hold a white skin to be a sort of patent 
of nobility, a proof of hereditary right to rule: This fifty- 
six and one-half per cent. cannot, so long as they live, help 
feeling that they still have, or ought to have, this right. 
We cannot expect them to feel otherwise; for, like our- 
selves, they are subject to the laws of habit and early train- 
ing. We should feel and think as they do, had we been 
brought up and educated as they have. 

Forty three and one-half per cent. of the population, or 
2,991,155, are colored, and came out of bondage ; born to 
obey, not to think ; to serve, not to rule. 51 per cent. or 
2,555,751 can not read or write! 

In 1793 France established the Republic and universal 
suffrage. But the majority of the voters, as in the Southern 
States, were illiterate; and the Republic, after shedding 
rivers of blood, became in seven years a military despotism. 
She repeated the experiment in 1848; but more than balf 
the citizens then, though white, could not read the ballote 
they put into the electoral urns; and after four years of 
experiment they chose, in 1852, a military despot by an 
enormous majority. 

Spain has gone through a similar farcial and tragical ex- 
periénce. Her unlettered white rabble in a few months 
gladly exchanged the republic of Castellar for the despotism 
of a Bourbon. 

The Spanish Colonies in America fifty years ago founded 
half a score df republics, all based upon ignorant suffrage ; 
they have enjoyed neither domestic peace nor prosperity 
since. Their normal condition is revolution; and will con- 
tinue to be revolution until either the ballot is restricted to 
the intelligent, or strong military governments, fitted for 
ignorant peoples, supplant the republics. 

France, Spain, the Spanish American Republics—in fact, 
all countries where a large percentage of the adults are ig- 
norant—must, in order to be peaceful and prosperous, have 
a strong government. 

There must be a power guided by intelligence, outside of 
and above the ignorant mass, as long as this mass remaios 
ignorant, capable of ruling and directing it.; 





Free government and ignorant suffrage cannot long en- 
dure together. One or the other must go under. Like a 
ship at sea without master or navigator, free government 
in such connection founders in the first storm. 

The late Emperor Napoleon, while President of France, 
published a book called “Napoleonic ideas.” The gist of 
it is, that democracy, with universal suffrage, necessarily 
and logically, to secure public order and prosperity, culmin- 
ates in choosing an emperor or despot for life, From the 
stand-point of ignorant suffrage, like France in 1802 and in 
1852, he was right. The Southern States are to-day in a 
state of mind leading to a similar act of political suicide if 
they find no other way escaping the dangers and disasters 
of ignorant suffrage; henee the intimidation and practical 
disfranchisement of the freedmen, 

Intelligent and conservative England extends the ballot, 
but extends education with it. A distinguished liberal, the 
Hon, W. E. Forster, said, in Parliament, to the radical wing 
of his party, “ You demand universal suffrage ; I demand 
universal education to go with it.” 

In republican Sparta, Lycurgus, two thousand seven bun- 
dred and fifty years ogo, compelled the education of every 
cijjzen. In democratic Athen, Solon, two thousand four 
hundred and fifty years ago, made the education obligatory. 
In the so-called Holy Roman Empire in the eighth century 
Charlemagne required the children of all participating mm 
the government to attend school, so that political power 
might be in cultivated bands. 

In the simplest form of government, military despotism, 
the officers before obtaining commands undergo careful 
training and discipline, and are even then selected by an 
authority still more intelligent. 

In China the educated alone carry"on the government. 
Confucius and Mendicus taught that system, and it seems 
to have been practiced long before their time. As & conse- 
quence, the Chinese have endured longer as an independent 
nation, govern a larger pupulaticn, and sustain more human 
beings to the square mile, than any other people on the 
globe. The intelligence of a country must and will rule it, 
even if it requires a radical change of government to bring 
this about. It is a law of man’s nature. Disaster follows 


the violation of this natural law. 
In the face of these examples, could we expect the South , 


with univereal suffrage, fifty-one per cent. of which could 
not read, to be an exception to this heretofore aniversal 
rule, especially when the situation was not one of their own 
choosing ? 

Illiterates in the whole country commit ten times their 
numerical proportion of crimes; in New England, fifty- 
three times. In the State of New York a single illiterate 
family, as is shown in a work just published by an eminent 
investigator, have become in less than a century the pro- 
genitors of twelve hundred ;aupers and criminals. Illit- 
eracy is prolific of public burdens, and contributes litule or 


nothing to the public wealth. 
Yet Se is penstte by education to reduce crime in this 


country ninety per cent. and pauperiem ninety-six per cent. 

The Grand Duchy of Baden by universal education in 
seven years reduced the number of crimes fifty-one p 
cent., and the number of paupers twenty-five per cent. 

The South, instead of multiplying crimes on her statu 
books and increasing the severity of their punishments, 
should multiply her free schools, and add to the rigor of 
ber laws for compulsory attendance. 

She has millions of acres of rich but unoccupied and un- 
salable land. The land in a State peopled by cultivated 
citizens is in demand at a high price, while in an illiterate 
community it can hardly be suld for the taxes. She invites 
immigration. But the current of immigration cannot be 
turned to Statee where fifty-one and a quarter per cent. 
ot the adult population are illiterate, and where the edaca- 
tion of children is not provided for at public expense. Th 
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industrious and prudent immigrant prefers the treeJess 
plains and bleak winters of Nebraska, with her free com- 
mon schools, to the tropical abundance of Louisiana, with 
her 92,105 ragged, idle, illiterate youth. 

There are two remedies for the evil which oppresses 
them. The one, psrtial and unjust, is to take away the 
suffrage from all the illiterates, both white and colored. 
But this is impracticable, and it would change the govern- 
ment to an oligarchy; besides, it would leave the root of 
the difficulty, illiteracy, like a cancer in their vitals, cor. 
rupting and consuming the life-blood of the States. The 
other, permanent and humane, is to establish and support 
throughout their borders the free common school within 
reach of every child, and require him to attend it, or to get 
an equivalent education elsewhere ; and after a certain date, 
say ten years after the school is provided, admit no illiterate, 
either white or colored, to the right of suffrage. 

This will cost money, but it will in one generation eradi- 
cate the evil of ignorant suffrage, insure the perpetuity of 
the republic, and put the Southern States on a basis of en- 
during and solid prosperity, that can be attained in no other 
way. ‘Till this is done a republic there, in the sense in 
which Jefferson understood it, is impossible. Like Rome 
under the Consuls, or like Venice under the Council of Ten, 
they nay retain the name of free government, but not the 
substance. 


Hints on Teaching. 





If at any time your pupils are inattentive during reci- 
tation, before reprimanding them. turn your thoughts in 
upon yourself and see if the fault is not there. When a 
whole class is infected, it is safe to charge the trouble to 
the teacher. Have you taken special pains to fit yourself 
for the profession? A manis not allowed to shoe a horse 
till he has served an apprenticeship ; you are dealing with a 
subject infinitely more difficult. You must be a very bold 
or a very ignorant teacher, if you have not acquainted your- 
self with the laws of psychology, and the opinions of the 
great men who have devoted their lives to the theory and 
practice of teaching. The man who, without previous study 
and labor, attempts to deal with the diyeases of the body, is 
called a quack ; what shall the man or woman be called who 
unprepared, besitates not to assume the guidance of the 
mind? ‘The bungling physician is called into court to 8n- 
awer for his malpractice ; would that the bungling teacher 
could be dealt with in the same mauner. Many who are 
now so eager to get a situation would then think twice be- 
fore they assumed its responsibilities. 

But you are before your class ; have studied the subject 

carefully and made, we]will suppose, conscientious prepara- 
tion for your duties, and still your pupils fail to show the 
right interest in their work ; what then? I should say, 
without hesitation, in all probability the fault lies in your- 
self, The true teacher, like the poet, is born, not made; 
and if you have not the natural endowments, no amcunt of 
cultivation will avail much ; and the sooner you leave the 
business for something more congenial, the better for the 
children and yourself also, You are engaged in a profession 
in which a bl under is worse than a crime, and where no 
amount of good intention can compensate for lack of ability, 
whether natural or acquired. Continual trouble’ with noisy, 
inattentive children, is proof satisfactory, not that the chil- 
dren are bad, but that the teacher, if he has tried his best 
to du his duty, lacks the proper natural qualifications for 
his office. 

If your pupils are idle and mischievous in school, let your 
Jirst care be to see that you have done your duty in provid- 
ing them interesting and suitable employment. The great 
secret of good government, whether in the school or the 
nation, is“ busy-ness.”’ Idle hands will always find mis- 
chief todo; and it is your duty to keep them full of good, 
healthy work, and to guide (without being seen) even their 
sports. If your children do not like their studies, be very 
careful that the fault is not your own through lack of prep- 
aration daily, or through defective methods, The probabil. 
ity at least is that the trouble lies not with the children. The 
haman mind is so constituted that it delights in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge ; and as beauty is more attractive than 
deformity, and sweet music than ajangling discord, so, to 
to him whose eyes are opened, is good more attractive than 
evil, and itis your duty to see that the child’s eyes are 
opened. And do not consider the imparting a few paltry 
facts as the great end in teaching. Rest not till you have 
inspired in your pupil a love of virtue and knowledge, and 
a reverence for the laws of God. 

Never doubt lightly a pupil's honesty. Probably the surest 
and quickest way to make a child a liar is to let him know 
that you think he is one. Of course, teach your children 
to speak and act the trath, but lure, not drive them into it. 
Compulsory morality has ever been considered a poor arti- 
cle, and a charitable leniency forthe slips and accidents of 
childhood, yes, even for the willful wrongdoing, since it is 


generally the result of lack of knowledge,—is not only the 
part of mercy but of justice. I believe it often happens that 
children are driven into falsehood to protect themselves from 
really unjust treatment on the part of those in authority 
overthem. Again, confidence begets confidenée, just as love 
begets love. The pupil who finds his teacher trusting him 
will be far more likely to deserve that trust than one who 
sees his teacher receive his statements with words or looks 
of suspicion.—N. FZ. Journal of Education. 
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Visits to the Homes of American Authors. 
BY SYLVANUS LYON. 





DR. WM. H. EGLE, HARRISBURG, PA. 


“None but an author knows an author's cares, 
Or fancy’s fondness for the child she bears,” —CowPER. 


Writer’s words or articles seldom pay except in the rare, 


‘pleasure of their expression, and to feel they may influence 


this calling may be better illustrated by stating that during 
the second year of his apprenticeship he was placed in charge 
of the newspaper office, and at his majority was foreman of 
the State Printing establishment. Daring this period he 
became a frequent contributor to the magazine literature 
of the day, especially to the Knickerbocker, both in prose 
and verse. 

Mr. Egle’s youthful desire to study medicine never for- 
sook him. In 1855 he entered the office of his early friend, 
Dr. Charles C. Bombaugh, now of Baltimore City. In the 
fall of 1857 he matriculated at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, from which institution he graduated in March, 1859. 
Locating at Harrisburg the year following, he married Miss 
Eliza W. Beatty, daughter af the late Geo, Beatty, Esq., of 
that city, and of one of its oldest families. The doctor met 
with well earned success as a physician, but in the summer 
of 1862, having been requested by Adjutant General Rus- 
sell of Pennsylvania to go to Virginia to render surgical aid 
to the soldiers from that State after the second Bull Ran 





some lives for good after this mortal has gone to seek im- 
mortality. And it isin a higher sense, our great authors 
who feel and think and labor for years, to give expression 
to their “ ideas in ponderous volumes.” 


battle, at the earnest solicitation of Surgeon-General Smith, 


he accepted a position in the field, reaching his post on the 
Alas how seldom ; day of the conflict of Antietam. Except for brief periods! 


do these great public benefactors receive earthly reward. | he remained in the army unti] after the close of the rebel- 


There are three zreat difficulties in authorship: to write 
anything worth publishing; to find honest men to publish 
it; and last, to get an honest public to read and pay for 
these labors—still st 

“°Tis pleasant sure to see one’s name in print ; 

A book’s'a book although there’s nothing in it.” 

Dr. Wm. H. Egle, ‘in whose quiet, study I sit, is a posi- 
tive example of one of those earnest, anxious student 
authors, who has given care, study, and years to producing 
volumes of great value, and yet these efforts are poorly re- 
warded. 

The merchant strives for profit, the politician is eager for 
honors, even the doctor and minister see the results and re- 


lion ; in December, 1865, he returned to Harrisburg, partly 
resuming the practice of his profession. With the excep- 
tion of one year, since Jan., 1866, Dr. Egle has filled the 
position of physician to the Dauphin Co. Prison. 
For many years the doctor has devoted much time and 
research to the history of his native State. Of his first his- 
toric ventures there have been privately printed several bio- 
graphical sketches of early Pennsylvania heroes, while dur- 
ing the centennial year appeared “ The History of Penneyl- 
vania,” an imperial octavo volume of 1200 pages. Of the 
merits of this volume, Dawson and Lossing, with other his- 
torians well versed in the history of the Keystone State, 
have spoken approvingly. Several State historical societies 





ward of their labors, but the writers of history, dictionary | pave tendered him an honorary membership, while one of 


or school-book must work and sigh, too often, to die neglect- 
ed. They live truly to bless the world, they feel its great 
heart throbs of suffering and long to bless these, and yet 
this same world cruelly neglects these, its benefactors, 

Dr. Egle is a native of this city, young in years, genial, 
intelligent gifted with that unfortunate trait, the genius to 
love and study, and write books, His library is large, well 
selected, with many rare volumes and particularly with his- 
torical works, many concerning Pennsylvannia. We consider 
one of the best of these yet published for the family, and 


general reader, is the Doctor’s illustrated Mistory of this | 


State. It is printed on fine paper, has 600 fine illustrations 
of many interesting places and scenes, and is well bound 
and cheap, only $6.00 for 1200 pages. 

He says, ‘‘ to write a History of the Empire State, should 
properly be the work of a lifetime, since the startling events 
of three centuries fill its pages. For a long period we have 
been collecting material for ruch a work in the hope that 
as the years sped on we might present our contribution to 
this great Commonwealth.” 

History makes some amends for the shortness of life and 
blesses the future, and then we feel the Doctor will at least 
thus be rewarded, at the same time we candidly think his 
History should find thousands of willing purchasers. 

The Doctor has also been engaged in many works and re- 
searches for the State archives and is now completing the 
sixth volume of these labored works, and we feel he should 
be rewarded with some of the States’ public positions. He 
is yet young in years, modest, tinassuming and a careful 
student of letters and men. 

History is said to make a young man old without either 
wrinkles or grey hair, privileging him with the experience 
ofage. We trust 

Her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, 
will grant the Doctor’s history may not be the register of 
successes and disappointments, of hope unrewarded, and 
loves neglected but rather may the muses and fate give 
him long life, fortune and honor, with the enduring laurels 
of fame and greatness. , 





A valued correspondent furnishes us with the following 

notes of the life of 
WILLIAM H. EGLE. 

William H. Egle was born at Harrisbung, Pa., Sept. 17, 
1880. On the paternal side he is of Norman-French and 
Scotch-Irish extraction, and on the maternal side cf“ Penn- 
sylvania Dutch” ancestry. Left an orphan at the age of 
three years, he was given to the care of his paternal grand- 
mother, whose stories of pioneer life and revoluticnary rem- 
iniecences early imbued him with 8 taste for historical lore. 
Until his fifteenth year he was sent to the public schools of 
his native town,and during the two years following he 
pursued his studies at the Military Academy then started at 
Harrisburg by Capt. Alden Parbridge. Well prepared for 
entering a collegiate course, his circumstances did not allow 


' the leading colleges in the county has signified its intention 
_to confer on him the degree of M.A. in testimony of their 
high appreciation of his services as a student of history. He, 
| in connection with the Hon. John B. Linn, Deputy Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, is editing and compiling the new 
| series of archives published by the State of Pennsylvania, 
seven volumes of which hsve been printed. The whole 
series will comprise ten or twelve volumes. He is at pres— 
ent engaged, in addition to his other duties, professional 
| and literary labors, on a State Book of Pennsylvania and a 
Biographical Dictionary of Eminent and ‘Representative 
Pennsylvanians. 
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Prof. W. R. Dimmock. 


The death of Prof, William 2. Dimmock, head-master of 
the Adams (Mass) Classical Academy, creates a vacancy 
which will be hard to fill. The deceased was a born in- 
structor, and his scholarship and natural “taking” to boys 
greatly increased his fitness for his task. Among the pall- 
bearers at his funeral were President Elliot, of Harvard ; 
Prof. Carter, of Yale; Horace H. Scudder, representing the 
Boston Williams Alumni; John Quincy Adams and others. 
Prof. Dimmock graduated at Williams in 1855, and was 43 
years of age. He first took an usler’s position in one of the 
Boston grammar schools, preparatory to‘studying for the pro- 
fessorship of Greek in Williams College. On the opening 
of the Adams Academy in Quincy, in 1872, he took a posi- 
tion of master. The school opened with twenty six pupils, 
drawn to it mainly by the reputation which he had already 
established ; in five years the number had increased to one 
hundred and fifty—a rapidity of growth perhaps unexam- 
pled in American schools of this class. At the outset he 
purposely took the entire work upon himself, that he might 
be unimpeded in establishing school traditions. He im- 
pressed his own personality upon the school, and formed its 
character upon his own ideal of excellence. 

Dr. Dimmock’s peculiar force as a teacher was due in the 
first piace to the genuine sympathy he had with boys. There 
Was nothing of the oid school-master about him. It was 
curious to see the deep interest and keen enjoyment with 
which he watched them at their sports—on the foot-ball 
ground, the beach, and on the skating pond. He knew 
every lad in his school indivicually, and could tell exactly 
what he war good for; and there were very few indeed who 
were not good for something. The healthy enjoyment of 
their boyhood which his scholars got at Quincy was, there- 
fore, in curious contrast with the dreary recollections of the 
similar period in their own lives which remain with those 
who were educated in the city schools of thirty years ago. 
But it was in the school-room that Dr. Diamock was strong- 
est. He taught individually, not mechanically. Thorough- 
ly imbued with a love of the classics, he sat in his masters’ 
chair, imparting a knowledge of something which he loved 
to boys whom he loved. Never for a moment was his 








it, but instead entered the printing office. His success in 


school out of mind. It was his monument, his life’s work. 
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It is not often that a teacher of this sort is found, and no 
one can well measure the extent of the loss involved in his 
death. A generation of boys which would have passed un- 
der his great influence are deprived of it.” 





The Schoolmaster Abroad. 


On the banks of the majestic Delaware I am sitting in a 
pine grove on a fallen log, and inhaling healthy inspiration 
both mental and physical on this bright, breezy alternoon 
of the last week in this genial month of April. Where’er 
I turn my vision, I see pictures of beauty, light and joy. 
The ear receives the rapture of music from the robin, the 
blackbird and the oriole. All nature stands robed in living 
green, and the cottage door yard is tranefigured with sweet 
sights of the apple, peach and cherry blossom. Even our 
weary footeteps are quickened on the journey, as the spot- 
less white of the star-eyed bloom of the wild strawberry 
beams forth from its lowly bed. 

“ Even the breath of the Zephyr so'tunefully sighing, 
How gentle its whisper, how pensive and dear ! 
Like the blessings of angels that hover about us, 
With their loved benedictions that fall on the ear.”’ 

I have spent many a happy hoar in my rugged tramps 
along the margin of the Delaware from Port Jervis to Wil- 
mington, and the teachers in the many schools that I called 
upon gave me hearty and cordial greetings. 

A few weeks ago I visited Harper's Ferry, and found all 
that had been written about its wild landscape scenery to be 
true to the letter. But I was sadly disappointed in the ap- 
pearance of the place. My fancy bad often conjured up a 
picturesque village, with neat cottages nestling among trees 
and shrubbery. But I found it to be the most miserable 
lookisg, forlorn and dilapidated hamlet in the union. 

Goldsmith’s deserted village was a cheerful place com- 
pared to it. The ruin of a church on a steep acclivity is a 
conspicuous and ugly sight. The church was knocked to 
pieces by shot and shel] during the war; and so of several 
houses. There is neither comfort, enterprise nor business 
to be found, and a nightmare influence steals over and 
fastens upon you, until you get away from its borders. 

For remember that here the first blow was struck, the 
prelude of that which set the nation in bloody strife, and 
let slip the dogs of war. ° 
* The building that was once the United States armory and 
factory, and gave employment to many a skilled artisan, 
and bread to the toiler, is still a monumental ruin. The 
little engine house, where hapless John Brown and his band 
retreated <o, yet atands hard by, and its wide portal still 
agape, 2s on the night when it was forced by the battering 
ram of Colonel Lee and his party. 

From there your vision reaches to the Potomac’s brink 
a few yards infjront, and calls up the tragic scene, when 
urged by the fond love of life the poor, misguided victims 
met their death in its turgid waters, while struggling to 
reach the Maryland shore. This, like all other spots where 
tragic seenes have occurred seems to bear a curse upon it. 

While meditating upon its surrounding and history, the 
prophetic words of Abraham Lincoln came torcibly to mind. 
“ Yet if God wills it, that the war continue, until all the 
wealth piled by the bondsman of 200 years of unrequited toil 
shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with 
the lash shall be paid by the sword; then it will be 
said that the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether!” 

While walking over the broad platform on Bolivar 
heights where stood the entrenched camp of the Union 
forces, and debating the subject of the apparent needless 
surrender of our troops, 11,000 in number, an old man ap- 
proached whose reconstructed tendencies were not of the 
most loyal order, of him I asked, “ did you live here during 
the war?’ With an adjective oath prefacing every sen- 
tence he volunteered all the necessary information desired 
of your correspondent. 

—* And Gen’nl Miles could’nt help hi’self; don’t you 
gee there is Maryland height jist afore you, and here was 
the blasted Yanks a mighty heap of ’em, and old Storewall 
Jackson come’d suddenly on the Maryiand heights, planted 
his guns and played away like old Nick right down into 
‘em; he was on higher ground ; he took them pigeon fash- 
ion, and made it hot h—Il for the d—— cowardly Yanks ; 
they could'nt help themselves, they had to surrender or be 
emashed to pieces. It was a glorious day tor the Confidra- 
ey!” 

After rambling among the hills all day, observing many 
objects of interest, towards evening I hastened away on the 
train with a sigh of relief from that deserted village 

Ills fare the we'l, to hastening ills » prey, 
Where wrongs accumulated and men decay. 

In the Bordentown public school we spent a few pleasant 
hours ; Professor Voorbis is the principal, and I felt assured 
it is one of the best schools in the westera part of New 
Jersey. The lady teachers seem to bear the character of tae 


New England snap and vitality. It was a bee hive of edu- 
cational industry and progressive teaching. The little city 
is on high ground, overlooking the Delaware, and having a 
panoramic sweep of vision over, and np and down its bright 
gleaming, placid bosom. And then I enjoyed a quiet stroll 
amid the lawus and tall trees, and luxurious surroundings 
of the Bonaparte estate. This splendid domain formerly 
extended for three miles along the river front, and near the 
gate entrance is still standing a chateau cottage, no doubt 
the home of Joseph the exile, while contiguous is an oddly 
shaned buiiding wnere Joachim Murat domiciled. 

Woodbury, a quiet little village near Camden came in 
for a share of my attention; M~. Milligan, the principal 
is alzo County Superintendent. He is a gentleman capable 
of adorning any position in the public schools of the Uni- 
ted States. 

The school building was formerly the Academy where 
Commodore Stephen~Decatur and Captain Lawrence of 
“don't give up the ship” fame were educated. It is an old 
rookery and eyesore to the place. But still the vigor of 
the teachers certainly does credit to the times, as well as hon- 
or to the spirit of the past. 

In the city of Frederick, Maryland, I visited the deaf and 
dumb institution with Charles W. Ely, Superintendent. It 
is a noble looking structure, pleasartly located in the midst 
of a fine lawn and [pretty surroundings. There are 90 
pupils at present, and the cost of running the house is 
$35,000 per year. As I was nearing the place in the evening 
the children were on the play ground, and their sports en- 
gendered as much merriment as other children, and as the 
little fellows tugged at each other like so many young 
Ajaxes, and rolled about on the green sward, their rollicking 





‘laughter was loud and emphatic. In calling at the school 
next day I was surprised to observe some cf the children 
repeating the iessons audibly, and was informed that mutes 
could be learned to talk. I was invited to ask questions, 
and the child watching closely the motion of my lips, could 
readily understand the question asked and give a corres- 
ponding answer. One littte girl about 9 years of age at- 
tracted my particular attention, and with her eweet face she 
was an object of interest to me. She told another little 
girl that I was a good man; the other confidentially let out 
the secret ; the good opinion of the little innocent flattered 
me, then taking her hand J asked her name. She an- 
swered “Mollie.” Since then I often asked God’s blessing 
on little Mollie. 

Before leaving Frederick I resolved to knéW more about 
it. I passed up the street to find the house where Bar- 
bara Fritchie flung to the breeze the Stars and Stripes, 
when Stonewall Jackson passed through to Antietam. 
The house stood near the brook, but it has been torn down, 
and replaced by another of more modern construction. I 
asked the occupant to give me some facts connected with 
Barbara Fritchie; he replied: “I don’t know nothing 
about it; I don’t know nothing about it; I den’t think 
such a thing occurred ; go up to the blacksmith shop, he 
bas been living here all his life and can tell you.” I called 
on the blacksmith. In answer to my query, he said: 
“That Jackson with the confederates passed down the 
street, but I don’t know if old Barbara Fritchie or any one 
else is aware of the incident ; I never found any one that 
could give me iaformation ; go to Judge ———; he ponsi- 
bly can tell you.” Thus the matter stunds. Even the 
teachers could furnish no information, furtber than they 
read the poem about the incident, but doubted the truth 
of it, Jnvu. OAKLEY. 


~~ 
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New Jersey. 





Examination Questions for First Grade County Certifi- 
cates, Feb. 23, 1878. Certificates are good for three years 
in avy part of the State. Seventy per cent. necessary to ob- 
tain a certificate. Continued from last week. 

ALGEBRA—FIRS? GRADE. 


1. Explain what is meant by exponent, co-efficient, homo- 
geneous terms, surd, polynomial. 

2. Give the rule of signs in multiplication, and prove that 
the product of the sum and diff. of two quantities is equal to 
the diff. of their squares. 

8. Factor a*= +5an —84. 

4. Extract the square root of the expression : 








42°+-122y +97’. 
5. Find the sum and difference of 
a+ ¥z—a 2— ¥z*--a? 
Ye and 2+ Aa 


6. Define simple, quadratic and cubic equations, and give 
an example of each. 

7. A. is five inches taller than B., but if they were each 2 
inches taller A.’s height would exceed B.’s by a fourteenth 





gtr # PR ove. Find the height of the two men. 


8. Given 
x y , 
; + Ty.=99, -- + Te=51 


to find the values of 2 and y. 
9. A rectangular field isan acre in extent, an its peri- 
meter is 74 rods, what was the lengths of its side / 
10. Divide 100 into two such parts that the sum of their 
square roots may be 14. 
ORTHOGRAPHY—FIRST GRADE. 


1. Define letter, syllable, word, 

2, What is a digraph, a triphthong ? 

8. Show that our alphabet is both defective and redun- 
dant. 

4. Into what classes are the oral elements usually divided ? 

5. Illustrate by the usual marks the different sounds of 
A, of G, of I, of 8. 

6. Give five rules respecting the use of capital letters. 

7. Give two rules with regard to the division of words 
into syllables. 

8. Under what circumstances is the final consonant of a 
word doubled ? 

9. Correct the following errors, and give the rule by 
which each correction is made: Corr-ec-ti-on, swim-ing, in- 
ter-rupt-ting, cefer-ing, ver-y-ly. (Examiner retain.) 

10. Spell the following : erysipelas, coalesce, surveyllance, 
aeronaut, prychology, aborigines, quiescence, apotheosis, 
eucharist, rhododendron. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING—Ist and 2nd GRADE. 

1. Give some practical rules relative to the personal ap- 
pearance and conduct of teachers. 

2. In what respect ahould a day school conform to a Sab- 
bath school? In what should it differ? 

8. How would you prevent tardiness? 

4. How would you remedy irreguiarity of attendance ? 

5. State the most common faults of pupils in reading. 
How may such faults be remedied or corrected ? 

6. Why is it that although grammar is usually amongst 
the first things taugbt, it is always one of the last things 
understood ? 

7. What steps would you takein order to make your 
school attractive ? 

8. Why should teachers support an educational journal? 

9. Assign some reason why the siandard ef teachers’ 
qualification should not be lowered ? 

16, What are your views in reference to reviews of 


studies, prizes for proficiency, demerit marks, and school 
exhibitions ? 





—. ee »———————_ 

More stars of the first magnitude are now visible than at 
any other time of year. On a pleasant evening the sky 
fairly glitters with them. First to attract the eye is Sirius. 
This blazing star, like a great brilliant, hangs over the 
southwest, and, though shining through the space of eighty 
trillions of miles, almost @azzles the eye with the power of 
his light. Looking northeast from Sirius, one meets the 
steady gleam of Procyon ; while to the northwest the gems 
of Orion, Betelgeuse and Rigel appear. Further on the 
same course is seen the ruddy glow of Aldebaran, and just 
above this star, in the cluster of the Hyades, Mars sheds 
his sullen ray. The planet is near the tropic of Cancer, and 
is moving in a northeasterly course. Northwest from the 
zenith “calm Capeila” tells where the celestial goat is sup- 
posed to hide. The Twins, Castor and Pollux, appear very 
near the meridian, and far up toward the zenith; while 
Arcturus, the brightest of northern stars, glitters ove> the 
east. Later, Vega looks oat from the dark northeast, Thus 
nine stars of the first magnitude and one bright planet are 
above the horizon at the same moment. The trio of rubies, 
Betelgeuse, Aldebaran and Mars make a very unusual ap- 
pearance. Venus rises about 4 o’clock, and as she has just 
passed what is called her “ period of greatest brilliancy,” 
she is lovely to behold. Jupiter rises about three o'clock, 
is increasing in brightness as he draws nearer to his oppost- 
tion with the sun in July, and shines with a luster only sec 
ond to that of his queenly rival. 

Ir may astonish some American utilitarians to learn that 
measures are on foot in France for the preservation of the 
bowlders or rocks scattered over the surface of the country, 
instead of getting them out of the way as fast as possible by 
blasting or burying. Their interest consists in the fact of 
their representing a long-past geological period, when they 
were transported from a great distance by floating or mov- 
ing ice. The government of Switzerland has for many years 
looked after its bowlders, and similar action has been taken 
in Scotland. 

THE British nation use the Suez Canal four times as much 
asall others combined. In 1877, for example, there passed 
1,308 English ships of 2,698,877 tons, and 360 other ships of 
726,065 tons. There were 85 French ships, 63 Dutch, 58 
Italian, 46 Austrian, 40 German, 21 Spanish, and so down to 





8 American and not a single Russian. 
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NEW YORK, APRIL 27, 1878. 


This copy of the New Yorx ScHooL JouRNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
Fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, It 
you are teacher and are a subscriber to no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 
do. It may be set down as an undeniable tact that 
every “live teacher” takes an educational paper. 
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Waste no sympathy on the poor benighted dwell- 
ers on the Congo—rather expend it on the 50,060 
teachers in this country who read no educational pa- 
per. Cannot something be done to arouse these “one- 
term’’ teachers, interest them in their work and en- 
lighten them as to the importance of acquiring infor- 
mation concerning it. 


Tue work we have undertaken of publishing an ed- 
ucational paper is made lighter by the kind words that 
come trom distant points. 

‘ The lectures on the Kindergarten are worth the 
year’s subscription.’ 

‘I take two other papers, but must have your pa- 
per also.” . 

‘I have seven assistant teachers (females,) not one 
yet takes a paper—I will order two copies and run 
the risk of their paying for one of them.’ 

‘ Your paper is sound to the core.’ 

‘ Practical and in earnest.’ 





Some Problems. 


- 


Probably the want of a systematic inculcation of 
morals is one of the most apparent defects of our 
schools, The presentation of the fact does not sug- 
gest aremedy. It is wonderful that a people with 
our origin, and our early history before us should in- 
sist on a teaching of the rule of three and neglect the 
inculcation of the golden rule. The direction of the 
rivers, the height of mountains are learned, but not 
the course to be pursued in life. The least profit- 
able learning is that of the so called ‘ branches of 
knowledge’—the most important is the old, old max- 
im ‘to walk humbly and deal justly.’ Only, people 
will connect this with religion, and they are so afraid 
of sectarianism that they prefer a state of half-heath- 
enism to a state of religion if that is not like theirs. 

The solution of this problem will not be obtained 
by putting morals on the ‘course of study ;’ it will 
be done by selecting better teachers, for the daily 


walk of an earnest, upright, conscientious man or wo- 
man is a better lesson in morals than any text book 
will furnish, Indeed, only such can help on the spir- 
itual life of a human being. The prime necessity of 
men and women of culture in the school-rooms will 
thus be apparent in whatever way we approach the 
matter. 

* Only the best teachers employed ’ is a sentence in 
a. school circular before us, Would it were over ev- 
ery school door in the land! And more, would that 
our school officers were instructed in the art of select- 
ing good teachers. 

Our school system is good, as far as it goes. But 
let us ask a few serious questions. What can that 
young girl do that will be of serious benefit to those 
young beings she has grouped around her? Nine 
chances out of ten, she is thinking about the cut of 
her poionaise, or the figure of her beau. and not of 
them. Ot what profit is it to the majority to be able 
to repeat like parrots all the rules in grammar and 
cipher in square-root ? These things are learned me- 
chanically and soon forgotten. We act as though 
this knowledge would obviate the necessity of labor ; 
and here is the great mistake. Work is before the 
lad, ifhe bea free American. The land is full of 
young men and women too well educated to work. 
To beg they are ashamed ; to work they are not will- 
ing. They think because they know many things in 
grammar or geography they need not work. All of 
these things demand consideration ; the problem is not 
solved as yet. 





Among the Schools. 





G. 8. No. 9.-— This school has about 800} scholars and 18 
teachers, including the principal, Miss Rogers. We had the 
pleasure of being present at the morning exercises and 
hearing the scholars sing two very pretty songs. After the 
children had gone to their different class-rooms, one of the 
teachers came and told the principal that a boy, who had 
heen reported by his brother as being dead a week ago, was 
back to echool again; the brother had remained at home, 
while he, the dead one, had gone to school. He probably 
staid at home to avoid unpleagant explanations, 
wee 

TuE CONSERVATORY OF Music.—A concert is to be given 
by the Professors and Pupils of the Conservatory as a teati- 
monial to the President, Prof.S. M.Griswold. It takes 
place April 27, at Steinway Hall, and promises to be one of 
the finest of the season. We bespeak a full house on the 
occasion, as the arrangments are such that those who are 
absent will miss an oppurtunity for enjoyment such is 
not often offered. 
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National Educational Association. 





Dayton, O., APrit ®, 1878. 

Some two or three weeks since, I sent to the officers of the 
National Educational Association a circular, submitting 
tothem the question whether they thought it advisable, 
under the circumstances therein mentioned, to defer the 
meeting of the Association until next year. 

Upwards of thirty officers have replied, nearly two-thirds 
of whom have given it as their opinion the meeting should 
be postponed. The vote of the heads of the severs1 depart- 
ments of the Arsociation is unanimous for postponement. 

In accordance with this expression of views, I take this 
means of annouocing that no meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association will be held during the year 1878; and 
I most respectfully ask each member who may receive a 
copy of this paper, to aid in giving this announcement pub- 
licity. 

In connection with this notice, I would urge upon t'ie 
officers and other members of the Association to begin exrn- 
est work at once for the meeting of 1879. We ought in 
that year, to have a tremendcus meeting. The financial 
condition of the Association specially demands it, Besides, 
there are momentous educational questions, now stirring 
the public mind as it has not been stirred for years, which 
must be rightly settled in the near future, if we would not 
see our public school systems take along step backward. 
For the consideration and discussion of these questions, our 
{members should gather in force from every part of the 
country, 8o that the greatest possible weight may be given 
to the conclusions arrived’at. 

One of the prime necessities for a successful meeting is 
that the place should be fixed upon at an early day, and ‘at- 








tention should be first directed tothe settlement of that 
point, 

If educators will immediately enter with zeal upon a 
campaign to make the meeting of 1879 the greatest ever 
held by edncators in this country, Iam convinced that the 
action herein announced, 80 far from proving prejudicial to 
the prosperity and influence of the Association, will con- 
tribute to augment both. Jonn Hancock, President Na- 
tional Educational Association. 
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The Queens County Public Schools. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Permit ms through your generous and enlightened 
columns, toray a few words of laudatiun for the Public 
Schools of the County of Queens. It was my fortune for 
many years to teach, and although in another field of pur- 
suit, my interest in the work of instruction is quite unabat- 
ed. I bave visited the Public Schools of Queens Co., at dif- 
ferent times, and more recently—I am only surprised at the 
excellent work that is there going on. At Flushing, Prin- 
cipal Williams, with an army of pupils is producing the best 
possible results. He hasan able corps of assistants, and 
system is plainly apparent to the visitor, Principal Bal- 
lard, of Jamaica, is a teacher of executive ability, and fs do- 
ing well. 

In the schools of Principals Peck. of Glen Cove —who, 
by the way, is a very genial] man—and Orchard and Leake, 
I noticed the general progress, with those many noticeable 
little things which go to make up the successful teacher : 
and in the school of Principal Moore, at Little Neck, I found 
the most perfect system of discipline, had yet met with. 
Indeed it would hardly be hyperbolical to say it worked like 
clock work. Prof. Moore is a great disciplinarian. He has 
all the qualifications of a superintendent. His pupils, too, 
are well drilled in study, amd learn it seems, not as a task, 
but as a child, its native dialect. The echool is not so large 
as some others in the country, nor the studies pursued as 
abtruse. But the greatest delicacy and judgment in teach- 
ing is required in training young minds, and progress, like 
percentage, is often greatest where the amount involved is 
smallest. 

I would not makes the “Queens Co. teachers paragons in 
the line of their profession—I have noticed trifling defects 
in some of them—others might the same in this critic, but 
1 compliment the people of the county of Queens on having 
very efficient Principals, with able assistants in their Public 
Schools. excelled by no section I have visited, and equalled 
only by those of northern and northern central Illinois, 
which I visited a few yearsago; from them and those of 
New York, Brooklyn, Newburgh, Albany, Middletown, 
Binghampton, and eight years’ experience myself, I draw 
my conclusions. AN Ex-PRINCIPAL, 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


O_p Greek Lire. J. P. Mahaffey. New York, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

This is one of the History Primers of this firm and is edit- 
ed by J. R. Green. Itisa good example of what may be 
wel] said in a emall compass. It treats of the genera) fea- 
tures of the Greek nation, the men ‘and the property; the 
Greek at home, his public and private life, and also of the 
Greek religion and law. This volume is tull of interesting 
matter, noting the habits of the people, the hours of meals, 
dress, food, drink, the slaves, money, etc. In fact, of those 
things of which history in general is tilent. We heartily 
recommend it. 


SHAKESPEARE, by Edward Dowden. New, York, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

This is one of the Literature Primers, and is edited by J. 
R. Green. It gives an account of Shakespeare's life and wri- 
tings, their chronology, the early editions, and many other 
interecting matters connected with the life and times of this 
wonderful man. The way in which plays were formerly 
acted is vividly pictured. The life of the great poet, his 
schooling. bis marriage, his leaving Stratford, his early 
years in London, his growing fame,are all clearly and well 
told. The most valuable portion is the discuseion of the 
chronology of his plays. It is here etated that the very first 
are: 


** "Litas Andronicus,” 1588 
“ Henry VI.,” (1) ; ; ‘ 1590 
“ Love's Labor’s Lost,” ‘ . ‘ ‘ . 1590 
“ Comedy of Errors,” ‘ P ° P 1591 


“Henry VI.(1,2) . . 1591 


He continued to write until 1612. It is an interesting 
study to follow these dates, and the volume 1s most valu- 
able as presenting the most probable order. 

Stupres tv Bryant. By Jos. Alden, D.D. New York, 
D. Appleton & Co. 

This volume is introduced by a preface written by Mr, 
Bryant himeelf. It contains several poems, beginning with 
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“To a Waterfowl” and closing with “ The Planting of the 
Apple Tree.” The selections are very good one; for this 
reason the book is valuable, and for this only. A careful 
reading of the questions fails to find anything that would 
benefit theaverage teacher. Thus'the first verse of “‘ Toa 
Waterfowl” is : 
Whither, mids’t falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the lasts steps of day, 
Far through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 

This ponderous question is then asked, “ What is the of- 
fice of the first stanza—what does it do?” And the follow- 
ing explicit answer follows : 

“Answer. tt asks a question.” 

“ What question does it ask ?” 

“Answer. It asks where the waterfowl is going.” 

Now, we would suggest that the first stanza does not do 
anything at all; nor has it an office, except to be the first 
stanza. The author was affected by the passage of the sol- 
itary bird, his imagination gathered images and fancies 
around it, and he expresses these in verse. Nor will this 
verse bear a critical dissection. It is not a machine or even 
the body of an animal. Poetry is written with one sole aim 
—to express human feeling in the most beautiful way with 
the most effective materials. Not facis, but thoughts and 
ideas make tie basis; the power to give suitable expression 
to them constitutes the true poet, for we all have the ideas. 

There is a value in studying real poetry—by some per- 
sons. We doubt, however, whether this isto be helped 
very much by a volume like this, and mainly because the 
questions do not yo to the soul of the matter. They do not 
dredge at all on the bottom. No one will know more of po- 
etry after having been questioned in this style. Poetry lies 
too deep for this harrowing process. And a protest should 
be made against the questions themselves. They intimate 
that no others should be put to a pupil. If one has read 
this poem and would interest his pupils in it, he should use 
a set of questions very different from these, or he wouid 
surely fail. 

THE HANDBOOK OF HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. By E. L. You- 
mans, New York, D. Appleton & Co, 

This volume is one of the most interesting and useful 
published py this great firm. Dr, Youmans is a represen- 
tative man, his scientific attainments are of the highest 
character. And in no way has he shown his great abilities 
more than in this volume and a similar one on Chemistry. 
In this volume he proposes to show the bearings of science 
on the household. The laws regulating heat, water, light, 
food, fuel, are clear aud fixed, and yet people build, eat, 
sleep and dress as if there were’no such Jaws. Ignorant 
men and women are put to administer, of “these to us, and 
we suffer accordingly. Every man should understand some- 
thing of these agencies, even if he does not become a scien- 
tist. If this isto be the case, then the teacher will be the 
great and effective agency. This volume will be of the 
highest importance to them because it instructs them con- 
cerning things which are before them all thetime. It be- 
gins with Heat. Now how many teachers are posted on this 
subject. They know the capital of Soudan, but little of the 
effects of heat onthe living world. It is the most tremen- 
dous agent at work, and yet is disposed of with but little 
thought. Nor is the sun the sole source of heat ; enough 
comes from the stars annually to melt a crust of ice 85 feet 
in thickness. So too of light and food. We think every 
teacher would be benefited by placing this volume in his 
library. 

AMERICAN History For ScHoois. G. P. Quackenbos. 
New Ycrk, D. Appleton & Co, 

This is an ehtirely new work, freshly compiled, and is 
marked with accuracy and impartiality in its statement of 
facts. The narrative is clothed in an attractive style, and is 
accompenied with abundant maps and illustrations that 
throw light on the text, It will undoubtedly awaken a taste 
for historical reading. A good feature is the attempt to 
show the progress in domestic life, the important inventions 
and discoveries. All these bear on the intellectual charac- 
ter of a people. 

We have had frequent occasion to commend the works of 
this autior. They are marked by clearness of style and a 
proper selection of material for the young student. 

THE DEcORATIVE ARTS, AND THEIR RELATION TO 
MovERN Lire AnD Procress. An address delivered be- 
fore the Trade Guild of Learning, London. Roberts Bros., 
Boston. 

This little book contains some of the most thoughtful and 
significant utterances on questions connected with decora- 
tive art in the present age to be foundin print. They are 
utterances by thinking man, who combines within himself 
the temper and education of the thinker, the feeling of the 
poet, the instinct of the artist,and the practical training and 
the skill of the handicrafteman, a combination not to be 
found in any other modern writer, and one which peculiarly 


fits him for the consideration of these themes. He holds, 
and justly, as we think, that the “fashion” for what is 
called decoration is largely a fashion merely, and that ex- 
tent ie likely to bean injury rather than a benefit to the 
cause of true art. He holds, also, that the most serious dis- 
aster which the cause of art has met with for many years 
was the separation cf the artist from the workman, which 
came about with the great modern rise of machinery and 
‘he consequent, or at least attendant, demand for cheap 
work of all sorts, and is very clearly of the opinion that 
“cheap and pasty” (using the latter word in the English 
sense) invaribly belong together. He somewhat fears what 
he calls “ the death of all art,” (to be followed, of course, 
by a new growth) but is inclined, for some reasons, to take 
a rather hopeful view, if only the artist and the handicrafts- 
man can be again united as they were years ago. 

SHAKESPEARE'S History OF Kine HENRY V._ Evrited, 
with notes, by Wm. J. Rolfe, M.A. Price, 70 cents. Har 
per & Bros., New York. : 

We have before had occasion to notice the care, fullness 
and fidelity with which Mr. Rolfe is editing his series. The 
text adopted in this play is mainly that df what is known as 
the old folio edition, and where there are variations from 
that, the reason and authority are given. The lines of the 
text are numbered on the margins at brief interva's, and 
the copious notes are numbered by act, scene and line, 
which makes them very easy of reference. In all cases the 
authority for the annotated matter is given, when itis other 
than original with this editor. But to our mind the notes 
of Mr. Rolfe, marked generally by excellent judgment, and 
always by a becoming, if sometimes over-great, modesty, 
make up one of the most valuable features of this, as well 
as his edition of other plays. 


History oF LIBERTY, by ‘John F.§Aiken. Published by 
A. 8. Barnes & Oo., 111 and 113 William St., New York. 

The author has shown, in a readable style, the varied ex- 
perience through which different nations have passed where 
freedom was struggling for development. He discusses the 
influences of different eras on the principle of freedom, 
especially that of the Christian era. He depicts the charac- 
ter of certain benefactors of their race, and in forcible lan- 
guage describes the triumphs of those who have won a 
name by sacrificing themselves on the altar of liberty. He 
discusses the progress of freedom in Europe, and brings out 
the sunlight of liberty, as it shows itself in our own coun- 
try, in its noonday splendor. In the appendix he collects 
such items of interest as tend to stimulate true patriotism 
and afford information of value to the lover of human pro- 
gress. The publishers, in their part of the work, have 
shown their usually good taste. It is printed on excellent 
paper, and boundin a neat muslin dress; making it worthy 
a place on the shelf of every lover of books. 

Heyry Hout & Co. have issued in pamphlet form, conve- 
nient for the student, a vocabulary of the words used in 
Otto’s French Grammar, based on Gase’s Dictionary. 


-—————----— 


Jersey City Schools. 


G. 8. 12.—The principal, Mr, Joslin, very kindly conduct- 
ed us through the various class-rooma, and we had an op- 
portunity to see how the “ Jersey” schools were carried on. 
Questions were asked on the studies the different classes 
were pursuing. and the answers that were given showed 
good teaching and excellent scholarship. The school build- 
ing is considered the best in the city ; it is large and com- 
modious, and on the whole, New York cannot show a finer 
one. Mr. Joslin contemplates a journey to Europe this 
summer, making one of a fine party under the lead of Prof. 
Jeaureau. We wish him bon voyage. 

G. 8. 11.—This is the oldest school in the city, and needs 
remodeling sadly. Mr. Ward, the principal, makes the 
best of it, and he has certainly contrived to make it very 
profitable for his scholars. About five minutes of twelve, 
we went into the tower to see the ball drop on the Western 
Union building, and with the aid of a glass we could see it 
very distinctly, also a beautiful view of the bay and nar- 
rows The girls’ department and the primary school show 
the earnest work of their principals, Misses Soper and Brig- 
ham. They belong te a class that impart a benefit no sal- 
aly can repay. 














Michigan. , 

The Lansing Republican says : The annual report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for 1877 is before us. 
One most interesting featare is the report from township 
superintendents, and while they give a good deal of infor- 
mation in relation to the schools, nearly all the superizten- 
dents express their condemnation of the township superin- 
tendent system. Some of their reports are not models of 
composition, while others are a stronger argument than we 





could make against s system that puts such men in places 





of educational trust. We give below some specimens sent 


in: 
“ IT now write my first letter to you there bas been Some 


improvement in the Schools in our town there is some dis- 
tricts is in favor three terms Schools and some are not but 
I have done my best to persuade them but can not the most 
of the school houses if in good order and some they are re- 
pairing this fall. There has not been no compulsory law 
enforced this year Schools is in good order through the 
town with the excertion of uniformity of text books but I 
think it will be better for the next year to come.” 

One writes as follows, by postal card, relative to the in- 
stitute law : 

I doo not see a rong in the Law ‘ 
I shall approve of it if so eondu 

cred as to aid Teacher in teaching 

& governing. Schools I will take 

& thought and rite soon as convenie 
nt. 

Another writes: * Sir haveing been putin tbe place of 
superintendent of *he Schools in the township of ——, Iam 
at a Ings to know what to do haveing nothing to guide me 
will you inform me what my duties are and wither it is 
nersary for me to give bonds or not cannot you supply me 
with a tex Book to examine teachers with.” 

Another writes without date or locality : 

“Mr. Horace 8. tarbeel Dear sir this is my first election 
* * * soi have nothing For a gide please send me what 
i need its Mostly third grades.” 

One say: “IT am not really fit for school superintend nor 
is there one in town that is.” 

One who attaches “Dr.” to his name spells “ medesin,” 
Among the various documents we find such spelling as the 
following : Skools, intrest, amost, anny, sence (for since), 
centrail, recomend, resion, truley, likeley, yent (for yet), abel, 
(for able,) vacint, aney, thay, ware (the last three words are 
found in a single line,) recomend, fevior, due (for do,) doo, 
Samwell (his own name,) rite (for write,) too (for two,) coud, 
geet (for get)—the last two words, together with a small 
i for himself, in a single line—verry, stearn, weak (for week,) 
one (for own,) returnes, tuscoly (his own county.) 

The tollowing occurs in a note of three and a half lines 
“thare, onaly, teachears.” 


-— 


Packard’s Business College. 





UNDERGRADUATES IN QUEST OF KNOWLEDGE.—PEACEFUL 
ASSAULT ON THE “TALL TOWER.”—WHAT THE Boys 
Saw IN THE TRIBUNE Press Room. 

“T think we can accommodate about twenty of your young 
men,” said Mr. Fitzpatrick to Mr. Packard. (Mr. Fitzpatrick 
runs the Tribune's presses, and Mr. Packard runs a business 
college.) “Try to have them on hand at about half-past ten 
on Wednesday morning, for then the mammoth press will be 
at work on the Weekly, and the whole operation can be seen 
to advantage.” 

When Mr. Packard related the above conversation in the 
lecture room, about a hundred hands went up for the 
“show.” There seemed to be such an unwonted thirst for 
knowledge that the members of the faculty began to pinch 
their legs to know whether or not they were dreaming. Fin- 
ally, about thirty of the most resolute and persistent were set 
aside for the excursion, and at half-past ten on Wednesday 
the 17th we pervaded the subterranean caverns of the 7'ri- 
bune building. 

“T have but one request to make of you,” said our principal, 
as we passed out of the lecture room on our way to the 
street cars, “and that is, that you won't forget that you are 
invited guests, and that we go for instruction as well as 
amusement,” How well we heeded the admonition this article 
don’t tell. A party of ladies and gentlemen had preeeded us, 
and we prudently waited our turn. 

“Now, young men,” said Mr. Fitzpatrick, ‘‘I am ready for 
you. Just step up on this platform as many of you as can get 
up, and let the others take their places as we pass down and 
around. That immense roll of paper which you see suspend- 
ed there is the supply which feeds the press. When full the 
roll contains about four miles and a half of continuous web ; 
and as it is run through in about twenty-five minutes, your 
arithmetic will tell you that the speed is about eleven miles an 
hour, which brings newspaper printing within the designation 
of rapid transit.” 

And while the affable pressman was thus discoursing, the 
thoughts of this reporter were wandering back to a dingy 
room in the northern part of Gdrmany, where good old Gutten- 
burg was steadily and wearily at work on the first copy of the 
printed Bible. How carefully the rude type were put in their 
places; and how anxiously that old pioneer in the printing art, 
watched the forthcoming of the first proof-impression from 
that wonderful hand-press—the forerunner of advanced civil- 
ization, and the symbol of progress in’ all the time to come! 
What a stride, thought I, from Guttenburg’s wooden hand- 
press to this wonderful authomstia wonder of the nineteenth 
century! 
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The latest Zribune web-perfecting press, which prints the 
large eight-page daily on both sides, cuts, delivers and folds 
ready for the wrapper, at the rate of 15,000 copies au hour, is 
4 1-2 feet high, 24 feet long, and 6 wide. Above the press on 
a revolving axis the roll of paper is placed, half a ton in weight 
and 4 1-2 miles in length, the paper being twice the full width 
of the daily 7ribune. As the paper unwinds, it passes over a 
wooden cylinder, which removes the creases, should there be 
any. It then passes under the first revolving type cylinder, 
and receives the impression of four pages in duplicate. From 
this first impression cylinder it passes to the second—also con- 
taining duplicate plates—when the impression is made on the 
opposite side of the sheet, thus completing the printing of two 
papers. From the discription given, I had supposed that the 
two sides were printed simultaneously, which was a difficult 
thing to comprehend, as I could not understand how an im- 
pression could be made between two type-faced cylinders. I 
here discovered that what claimed to bea simultaneous im- 
pression was only constructively so, as each impression must 
have at the back of it a suitably adjusted resisting surface. 

The printed double sheet now passes to the revolving knives 
where it is adroitly severed at the exact points, and passes on 
to the folding attachment, from which the completed paper 
drops into two receiving trays, and is thence conveyed by hand 
to the wrapping room. At this point, Mr. Packard stood, 
watch in hand, testing the matter of speed. As we have his 
word for it that 250 papers fell into the trays in a minute—the 
rest of the story becomes a simple sum in multiplication. We 
looked this beautiful press over from stem to stern, ogled it, 
felt it, admired it, and wondered at its quiet streagth and pre- 
cision, It eeases to be in our eyes a piece of senseless mechan- 
ism, bui grew into the semblance of a conscious human being 
with co-ordinate faculties of mind and body—hands to manipu- 
late, feet to travel, and brain to keep them in motion. Hence, 
we were not surprised to learn that we had been interviewing 
Whitelaw Reid—for that is the name of the wonder-worker. 

Bidding adieu to the editor’s alter ego, we entered another 
apartment in which were resting, after their labors, two presses 
similar to the one described, though lacking the folding attach- 
ment, Adjoining this press-room is the repository for paper, 
many 1000 lb. rolls of which were awaiting their turn to go 
forth on the wings of steam and lightening, freighted with the 
latest record of events and the latest thoughts of men. Here, 
too, we were shown the process of “ wetting down,” and final- 
ly the method of preparing the stereotype plates, which, as 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, justly says, was the key which unlocked the 
possibilities of the perfecting press. 

The process of stereotyping for the cylinder press of modern 
times was a Tribune affair; and the credit of the the full suc- 
cess lies between or among so many worthy men, that it is im- 
possible to fix the responsibility with any certainty. The out- 
side public fondly lay it to the charge of dear old Horace 
Greeley, while the inside public whisper the names Rooker and 
Fitzpatrick, and others which my rather dull ears failed to 
catch. The process, as it was explained to us, I will endeavor 
to explain here. 

The point to be reached in the mould or matrix, was to get 
a composition that would harden rapidly, and be fireproof. It 
took years of experiment before the point was gained; but it 
was gained at last, ina composition including paper, marble- 
dust, plaster of paris, lime, and other materials which have es- 
caped my unscientific mind. This composition is deposited on 
stiff paste-board, and the impression of the form quickly taken. 
As soon as the composition “sets,” the matrix is ready for the 
moulding process, It is placed in a cylindrical iron case, and 
the molten lead is poured into the mould. In this way the 
required cylinder-shape is given to the type. 

We then visited the mailing department, and learned how 
the wrappers were addressed. The process is a very interest- 
ing one, and is in. keeping with the labor-saving arrangements 
of the Tribune. Each subscriber's name is impressed by means 
of steel dies upon small blocks of wood, which are afterwards 
attached to a belt, which revolves on a wheel, and are so ad- 
justed that by the motion of the foot the impressions.on the 
wrappers are made with great precision and speed. We vere 
kindly furnished by the obliging operatives with wooden aut- 
ographs, which may prove of great convenience when we grew 
famous, 

“ Time is up,” said our principal, and we made for the ele- 
vator, which took us up, up, up through seven stories to the 
base of the tall tower, whence, by the aid ofa small boy and 
at the expense of some shin-grazing, we groped our way to the 
Tribune eyrie. Here, it is supposed, the ed'torial writers come 
out of a pleasant afternoon to cool their overheated brains and 
draw inspiration for those wonderful philosophical articles 
which have been the admiration of the world and the detesta- 
tion of Glover. The view from the 7ribune tower is altogether 
mndescribable. I could only think of that adroit. feat of his 
Satanic majesty, who undertook to defeat Christianity by tak 
ing its founder into an exceeding high mountain, and offering 
him such rare inducements for a consideration. The proximity 
ot Tweed’s yet unfinished court-house reminded me of the dif. 
ferenee +-’-veen some folks and other people | 





On our way down from the tower, we dropped into the com- 
positors’ room, which is the paradise of printers, and as much 
like the old Tribune composing room as day to night. Here 
the veteran Rooker was explaining to a man with cowhide 
boots and hayseed in his hair the mysteries of typesetting. We 
heard the happy old Granger frequently exclaim, “Ah! yes! 
Oh! I see !” and we were satisfied that he understood itall. 

Three more stories down we came to the telephone office, 
when Mr. Packard politely inquired if we could be shown the 
wonders of telephony, and was politely answered, yes. The 
crank was accordingly put in motion, and a girl on Canal St. 
was affectionately but peremptorily asked to sing a song for 
200 young men. After a deal of professional urging, there 
came through the orifice applied to the ear the peeping tones 
of “‘ Sweet By and By,” and afterwards the popular airs of the 
“ Dying Frog” and “ Baby Mine,” all of which were enjoyed 
immensely by those who could hear. 

And then we bade adieu to the Tribune building, with its in- 
teresting lessons and its genial and intelligent pressman, and 
hurried back to our work. Wa ter DorMETzER. 





A Model Sunday School. 


PINE 8TREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, HARRISBURG, PA. 


** Onward, christian soldiers, marching as to war, 
With the cross of Jesus going on before ; 

Christ the royal master leads against the foe, 
Forward into battle, see his banners go !” 


BY SYLVANUS LYON. 

The JouRNAL Celights in progress, and heralds all true 
reforms in teaching to benefit the dear children. Why 
sbould not your readers also love te hear something of a 
great model Sunday school ? And this is certainly one 
of the grandest and most perfect in all of its departments. 
It is truly a model working Sunday School diffusing joys 
and blessings to thousands. A Sunday here is memorable 
for its pleasant recollections, and to gaze from the plat- 
form of this Sunday school into the myriad happy faces of 
kind teachers and scholars, and to hear the good inspiring 
Gospel songs mingling with sweet instrumental music 
swelling forth from this army of Christ’s children, is like 
the gushing, yladsome melody of heavenly rejoicings. 

THE SCHOOL AND ITS PROGRESS. 

June 6th, 1858, this school was first organized by the 
present Superintendent with two librarians, eleven teachers, 
and 40 scholars assembled in the German Reformed School, 
(as the congregation had no church or pastor.) From this 
little gathering it has gone steadily on progressing, blees- 
ing and doing good. January 1858 it dedicated the Jecture 
rooms to services, school purposes, and in August they were 
forced temporarily to remove to the great hall of the House 
of Representatives. Thus the State at first lent its aid 
and dealt kindly, and in return in the hour of trouble 
and pressing necessity this church and school sent out a 
score of brave souls to defend it in our country’s hour of 
darkest trials. From the Senate Chamber it returned No- 
vember 13th to the lecture room completed, and finished up 
the year with a total of 179 scholars and $264 donations. 
In 1860 the school consecrated its long desired Sunday 
school rooms with its circular seats, nice matting and ele 
gant mottoes, In 1861 our great rebellion commenced ; 
martial music and military displays drew off the scholars, 
and to meet the enemy the school opened its services with a 
drum and martial music, and in October with increased ranks 
the youngest children were organized in a separate class. 
Thus the school has been marching on with swelling ranks, 
until in 1862 after four years they record 302, scholars, 54 
teachers, with thie glorious remark: “For the past we 
thank God with songs of rejoicing, and for the fature take 
courage.” 

February 10th, 1877, it numbered teachers and officers 97, 
and scholars 1,324 and amount of funds contributed 
$1,609.90. And now at the time of our visit what an army. 
A great body militant fill all its benches, and classes with 
good teachers, and noble souls lend their influence to 
make it successful. We think this church can boast of some 
noble brave christian workers. There are those here who 
truly love the cause of Jesus, whose souls exult in giving 
and doing good, and who go out mid the lowly and down 
trodden to seek and save the lame, halt and blind souls. 
We iwust mention in gateful praise one of these, noted 
long ia years for his usefulness and loving devotion. 
James McCormick is one of the true benefactors of the 
race, a lover of good works, kind, unselfish, devoted and 
faithful. He is Superintendent of the men’s Bible class. 
He loves all th» boys and advises them kindly, and forgets 
not to seek the fallen weak ones, following them even to 
prisons to bless and save. Truly one good man’s influence 
goes out and blesses like the sunlight, permeating and de- 
lighting the dark desert places of earth, and lifting up the 
sorrowing. And the pastor, the Rev. John R. Paxton, is a 
host. Intellectual, zealous, inspiring the large congrega- 

jon with his eloquence ‘Ob. you must come on the plat- 





form just to catch one glimpse of the joyful sight, to look 
into the thousand happy faces and speak one word to our 
children.” 

Truly it was an inapiring delight—a joyous experience in 
life like the perfume of sweet flowers, or like the melody 
of heavenly hosts, to hear their songs of rejoicing, swelling 
forth from this great army of happy souls. Of cuourse the 
teachers love the cause, and work with will and pleasure, 
and the scholars feel pleasure and delight coming. This 
church is fully alive, vigorous, exercises a mighty influence 
for the blessing of many souls. Like a fountain of Right- 
eousness it rejoices and gives forth the sparkling water of 
salvation. Oh, do not fear tor religion, or that evil will 
prevail with such power of Godliness. Bigotry and sec- 
tarianisms will crumble, false errors will fall under, 
and the true and holy love, the high and noble Christ-like 
feelings will bless the world. For great is the power and 
majesty of the eternal God, the ever present tather of love. 





A Curious Life Poem. 


Mrs. H. A. Deming, of San Francisco, is said to have oc- 
cupied a year in hunting up and fitting together the follow- 
ing thirty-eight lines from thirty-eight English poets. The 
names of the authors are given below : 

1—Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 

2—Life’s a short summer, man a flower ; 

8—By turns we catch the vital breath, and die— 
4—The cradle and the tomb, alas! so nigh. 

5—To be is better far than not to be, 

6—’Though all man’s life may seem a tragedy : 

6—But light cares speak when mighty griefs are dumb, 
8—Tlie bottom is but shallow whence they come. 
9—Your fate is but the common fate of all; 

10—Unmingled joys, here, to no man befall. j 

11—Nature to each allotk his proper sphere, 

12—Fortune makes folly her peculiar care ; 

13—Custom does often reason overrule, 

14—And throw a cruel sunshine on a fool. 

15—Live well, how long or short, permit to heaven, 

16—They who forgive most shell be most forgiven. 

17—Sin may be clasped so close we cannot see its face— 
18—Vile intercourse where virtue has not place ; 
19—Then keep each passion down, however dear; 
20—Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear; {| 
21—Her sensual snares, let faithless pleasures lay 
22—With craft and skill, to ruin and betray; 
28—Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise. & 
24—We masters grow of old that we despise. 

25—0O, then, renounce that impious self-esteem ; 

26—Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream. 

27—Think not ambition wise because ’tis brave, 

28—The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

29—What is ambition? ’tis a glorioas cheat, 

30—Only destructive to the brave and great. 

31—W hat’s all the gaudy glitter of a crown? 

82—TLe way to bliss lies not on beds of down. 

83--How long we live, not years, but actions, tell ; 

34—That man lives twice who lives the first life well. 

35—Make, then, while yet we may, your God your friend, 
86--Whom Christians worship, yet not comprehend. 
87--The trust that’s given, guard, and to yourself be just ; 
38—For, live we how we can, yet die we must. 

1, Young; 2, Dr. Johnson; 3, Pope; 4, Prior; 5, Sewel ; 
6, Spenser ; 7, Daniel; 8, Sir Walter Raleigh; 9, Longfel- 
low ; 10, Southwell; 11, Congreve; 12, Churchill; 13, Ro- 
chester ; 14, Arms:rong ; 15, Milton; 16, Baily ; 19, Trench; 
18, Somerville; 19, Thomson; 20, Byron ; 21, Smoliet; 22, 
Crabbe ; 23, Massinger ; 24, Cowley ; 25, Beattie ; 26, Cow- 
per; 27, Sir Walter Davenant; 28, Grey; 29, Willis ; 30, 
Addison ; 31, Dryden ; 82, Francis Quarles ; 33, Watkins; 84, 
Herrick; 35, William Mason; 36, Hill; 37, Dana; 38, 
Shakespeare. 





A Colored Witness. 


Persons represented—Judge, Wm. Henry Johnson, the wit- 
ness ; Clerk of the Court ; District Attorney ; Mr. Howe ; sev- 
eral spectators. 

Scene—A court room ; Judge on the bench.' 

Judge. Let the next witness be called. 

Clerk. Wm. Henry Johnson! Wm. Henry Johnson! | 

Witness. [Coming forward] Heah! 

Judge. Are you Wm. Henry Johnson ? 

Witness. Dat’s my Christian name, boss ; folks most gen'ly 
calls me Hen. 

Judge. Swear him. 

Clerk. Will you hold up your right hand ? 

Witness. Jesas yousay. [Puts up left hand,] 

Clerk. The right hand. 


Witness. What, bofehands? Jes asyousay. 
Don’t you know which ia 


Sie & ? 


Clerk. Wo, your right hand only. 
your right hand ? 
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Judge. Never mind. Administer the oath. 

Clerk. [In the usual indistinct and hurried manner] Do— 
you—solemnly—swear—that—you—will—tell—the—truth, — 
the—whole—truth—and—nothing—but—the— truth—m—m-- 
—m—bl—ub—lub? [Witness stares in silence] Can’t you 

? 

Witness. Yes, sah ; but I can’t gabble dat way. 

Clerk. Do you swear ? 

Witness. Sometimes, when I’s mad. 

Judge. The clerk will please repeat the oath slowly and in- 
telligibly. 

Clerk. Wm. Henry Johnson, do you solemnly swear that 
you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, in respect to the case now on trial between Nixon and 
the State ? 

Witness. Yes, sah. 

Judge. Let the examination’ proceed, 

Attorney- Mr. Johnson, please state what you know con- 
cerning the murder of Caleb Collins. 

Witness. I don’t know noffin about no murder. , 

Attorney. Well, the shooting then. 

Witness. Golly massa, you’s barkin’ up de wrong limb. I 
don’t see noshootin’. I was gwine ‘long Chatham street one 
day, and I see two gentlemen in a sort ofa squabble, you un- 
derstand, One, he was driving along in a wagon, and the 
other he was riding along on a hoth., 

Judge. On what? 

Witness. On a hoth, a four legged hoth, you see. And he 
told him to get out of the way. 

Attorney. Who told whom to get out of the way ? 

Witness. Yes, I say. This man in the wagon he told this 
man on the hoth to get out of the way; and this man on the 
hoth he turns round and struck this man in the wagon two or 
three times. 

Attorney. Where do you live, Johnson ? 


Witness. In a garret. 
Attorney. What is your business ? , 
Witness. My wife follows the washin’ business, but she 


makes me do the work. 
Attorney. Where was the wagon when you saw it ? 


Witness, . In the street. 

Aitorney. What part of the street? 

Witness. In the street; not on the sidewalk. 

Attorney. On which side of the street ? 

Witness. On the same side that I was, 

Attorney. How near was the wagon to the sidewalk? 
Witness. Well. upon my soul, that’s a pretty hard thing to 


tell, as I did not measure it. 

Attorney. Are you deaf? 

Witness. Sometimes. 

Attorney. When you first saw the man on horseback, where 
was he 

Witmess, On his back. 
Attorney. Where was the wagon? 

Witness. Well, boss, 1 guess we talked about that before. 

Attorney. With what did he strike the prisoner? 

Witness. He struck him with his hand; he struck him with 
the whippletree. "Pon my honor I can’t say in which hand he 
held the whippletree ; except it was de right or de left. 

Attorney. Were they near Barnum’s clothing store? 

Witness. Well, see here now, boss, I aint able to read nor 
write, and I can’t tell Barnum from A. T. Stewart, or any of 
them big tolks, by looking up at their names, 

Attorney. When did you tell this to Mr. Howe ? 

Witness. Mr.Howe? [Looking about] Mr. Hewe, when 
‘was it I went to see you? [Laughter. 

‘Attorney. Did you know Collins? 

Witness. No, I didn’t know him from Tom, Dick nor the 
devil. [Laughter] The factis, boss, men will git into musses, 
particularly colored folks. You know some folks bees down on 
the colored people. I mean folks as has no eddication, and 
don’t know their grammar nor their dictionary, I can write 
my name; no, I can’t either, come to think. 

Attorney. Do you know officer Van Buskirk? 

Witness. Who? What? Doeshe know me?I guess not. 
No, sah: [Laughter. 

Fudge. The witness may retire. 

Witness. [Going] Thank you, sah, good day, gen’l’men. 

Judge. The court stands adjourned until to-morrow morn- 
ing. Venable’s School Stage. 





University of Upsala. 


As regards the prestige derived fram antiquity, Upsala 
may claim very high rank, being a twin sister of Tubingen, 
and antedating eighteen of the twenty-nine German univers- 
ities. I+ is far older than any other Scandinavian institu- 
tion except the University of Copenhagen, founded one year 
later, viz.,in 1478, but which cannot pretend to vie with it 
in resources or distinction. In the number of professors 
and students, the Swedish seat of learning is excelled by 
only four establishments in the German and Austrian em- 
pires. 


Of course the revenues of Upsala are not equal to the en- 
dowments of the great English universities. Neither are 
they quite equal tothe annual receipts of Harvard, which 
are derived in a considerable measure from students’ fees, 
because in Sweden the higher education is entirely gratuit. 
ous. Nevertheless its income is not far from $450,000, ac- 
cruing partly from Government subsidies, partly from its 
invested funds, This handsome sum, moreover, does not in- 
clude the returns from its real estate, made up, for the most 
part, of donations from Gustavus Adolphus, which compre- 
hend some three hundred farms, and bring in upward of 
$50,000 a year. The resources of Upsala are not lavished 
upon a multitude of life-fellowships after the manner of 
Oxford and Cambridge, but a large share of them are regu- 
larly assigned to the support of professors. The so-called 
titular professors, each of whom is appointed by the King 
from a list of three submitted by the University authorities, 
receive salaries whose maximum is sixteen hundred dollars, 
while that of the adfanct professors is about eight hundred 
dollars. As to the agreges, these have no fixed stipends, but 
are principally paid by fees for private tuition supplemented 
with a small annual donation from the University which 
may amount toa hundred and fifty dollars. No superan- 
nuated teachers are tolerated in the lecture-rooms of Upsala, 
both titular and adjunct professors being retired at the age 
of sixty-five, their salaries, however, being continued under 
the form of a pension. Gratifications in nature of scholar- 
ships numbering some 550, and ranging in value from $30 
$100, are bestowed upon poor students for a stated term. 
These modest allowances, however, are considerably aug- 
mented for journeys undertaken fora scientific object. 

But the capital distinction of Upsala is the distribution of 
its students into distinct corps or ‘‘nations,” which dis- 
charge the functions of self-help and self-government. 
There, are thirteen of these peculiar associations — one for 
Stockholm, and the others corresponding to the several p-o- 
vinces. Each nation is recruited almost exclusively by 
graduates of the same secondary schools and natives of the 
same province. Is has the right, however, to receive out- 
siders as welias to expel old members for bad conduct, a 
point worth mentioning, since membership in one or another 
of these bodies isan indispensable prerequisite to the en- 
joyment of university privileges. Each nation includes 
both honorary and active members, the former class being 
made up of the older professors, while the latter includes 
the younger instructors, as well as the undergraduates. The 
exclusive management, however, of the association belongs 
tothe active members, who are subdivided into seniors, 
juniors and recentiores. After a stated term the latter, who 
correspond to our freshmen, become juniors, as a matter of 
course, but the seniors acquire their grade by election. In 
the administration of their little academic republic, these 
classes have different shares, a senior, for inetance, casting 
three votes, a junior two, while a receutior has but one. All 
matters of importance are discussed and decided in the leg- 
islative assembly of the ‘‘nation.” There are executive 
officers, such as treasurer, librarian, music master, and even 
manager of the society festivals ; for recreation, no lese than 
work, is made a corporate concern. The supreme execut- 
ive authority isin the hands of a ‘‘curator.” The sole 
point of official contact between these curious organizations 
and the Faculties of the University is be found in the “ in- 
spector,” who is elected by the nation from among the pro- 
fessors. These novel associations, which are confined to the 
Universities of Sweden and Finland, constitute independent 
commonwealths. Their object, as defined by their statutes, 
is to promote application, morality, and good order among 
their members, as well as to provide the means of mutual 
assistance. For the latter purpose each nation has its pri- 
vate fund chargeable both with ordinary expenses and with 
gifts or temporary loans to individual scholars. To this 
fund each member must contribute from $6 to $12 a year. 
Each nation has its own club or corporate house, containing 
its council hall, library and reading-room ; it has usually, 
too, its private theatre, singing choir or orehestra, and its 
organization contemplates balls, dinners and private theatri- 
cals, no less than the serious business of committees and de- 
liberate assemblies. What might be called the internation- 
al relations and collective interests of these miniature dem- 
ocracies are duly provided for, and in their federal relation 
the eleven self-ruling bodies compose the “ student corps.’ 
Both the federation and each of its components has its 
specific insigna and historic banner displayed on great oc- 
cassions, as, for instance, in 1877, when Upsala celebrated 
the beginning of its fifth century. As regards dress, the 
members of each body are merely distinguished by the color 
lot their caps. 

It is attested by all observers that this distribution of 
student corps has rendered the maintenance of discipline 
far easier in Sweden than elsewhere. So large are the dis- 
cretionary powers exercised by each body over its members 
that its certificate is a condition precedent to every univers- 
ity degree. 











Fark Hark anD BLUE Eyes IN GERMANY.—For a long 
time the idea of German, more particularly of a German 
lady, was that he or she had blue eyes and fair hair. The 
Germans themselves have frequently protested against this 
sweeping assertion, and a careful examination of a German 
regiment or a German echoul, would have sufficed to show 
the strong admixture of black hair and brown eyes. But 
anthropologists went on asserting their own views, formed 
on what they called their own long experience, till at last 
the public insisted on having the matter settled by a regu- 
lar census. Government assented, and on a certain day 
every school in Prussia haa to make a return of the black, 
and blue, and brown color of the children’s eyes. Many of 
the pupils came home on that day telling their parents, 
with a mysterious air, that their eyes, and hair, and skin, 
had been examined at school. Some of the parents thought 
it an undue interference with their rights, but the thing 
was done, and angry protests against what the government 
commands or allows to be done, are of little avail in Ger- 
many. 

The results of this anthropological commission have been 
published, and they are, at all events, curious, though, per- 
haps, net of much scientific value. The number of persons 
examined in Prussia amounted to 4,127,766. Out of that 
number, 4,070,923 were under fourteen years ofage. With 
regard to the color of their eyes, 42°97 per cent, had blue, 
24°31 per cent. brown eyes. With regard to the color of 
the hair, 72 per cent. bad blonde, 26 per cent. brown, and 
1-21 per cent. black hair. With regard to the color of the 
skin, Prussia has only 653 per cent. of brunnette com- 
piexion. In Bavaria the brunette complexion claims 15 
per cent., the black hair 5 per cent., the brown hair 41 per 
cent., the fair hair 54 per cent.; and it is argued from this 
that the darker complexion in Germany came from the 
south—rather a bold generalization, if one considers the 
mixture of tribes in Germany, even at so late a time as the 
invasion of the barbarians into the Roman empire. The 
Report contains a number of curious observations; for in- 
stance, that nearly one-third of the Jewish population. 

“a rr 

Tue Errect OF READING ALOUD IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
—The Boston Post contains a letter from Rev. E. ©. Hale 
on the subject of the voice of American women. ‘ I ascribe 
bad voices mostly to the habits of our large schools; some 
people ascribe it to the dryness of our climate ; whatever 
be the reasen, the fact is that most American women talk 
with a shrill voice, and it they wish to gain power, seek it 
by sharpening the note, or screaming, rather than by giv. 
ing more volume. I ascribe it to the custom of the gram. 
mar schools and primary schools, which makes little girls 
read up, as it is called. The teachers really expect a child 
of five to fill with her voice a room fifty feet square and fif- 
teen feet high. Now,in simplicity, when a child of that 
age speaks in church to her mother in her natural voice, no 
person is conscious of it except in the next pews. She does: 
not affect the congregation at Jarge at all. Nor ought the 
child at school to read any Jouder than she talks naturally. 
Bat just as long as Miss Lovechild or Miss, Screamwell, so 
long will she change her home voice for a school scream ; 
and in the end the school scream takes the place of the 
home voice. Lear says of Cordelia : 


“Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman.” 


IfI had money enough I would have that written in large 
signs, in letters of gold and hung in every public school- 
room In the country. Failing that, if you and those like 
you will go about on a crusade showing women how to use 
all the muscles which belong to the human voice, why, wo- 
men will find thet itis pleasaater to talk and read so than 
it is when they use only the poor, wornout throat and pal- 
ate, and the apparatus, such as it is, of the back of the nose, 
I do not write in the interests of public speaking. Ishould 
have no tears if I never heard a woman make a speech, But 
in the interests of reading aloud, of school rooms and of 
talk, which is probably the thing which does most to make 
life happy, I wish you all success.” 








oo _—_—_—_— 

I is quite well known that the government of China bas 
sent to this country more than a hundred picked young 
men to be educated at the cost of the empire for the public 
service, The present number of students is 112; their work 
is done in Hartford, Connecticut, where the Chinese govern 
ment has erected for their use a large house at a cost of $50- 
000. In this building thei# Chinese education is carried for- 

POVERTY AND SUFFERING, 

“IT whe dragged down with debth, poverty and suffering 
for years, caused by a sick faumly and large bills for doctor- 
ing, which did them no good, I was completely discourag- 
ed, until one ycar ago, by the advice of my pastor, I pro- 
cured Hop Bitters and commenced their use, and iu one 
month we were all well, and none of us have been sick 
a day sinee, and I want to say to all poor men you can keep 
your families well a year with Hop Bitters for less than one 
doctor’s visit will cost—I know it. A WoRKINGMAN. 
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THE proverb, “Those who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones,” dates back 
to the union of England and Scotland, at 
which time London was inundated with 
Scotchmen. This did not please the Duke 
of Buckingham, who organized a movement 
against them ; and parties formed, who went 
about nightly to break their windows. In 
retaliation, a party of Scotchmen smashed 
the windows of the duke’s mansion, which 
stood in St. Martin’s Fields, and had so many 
windows that it went by the name of the 
Glass House. The duke appealed to the 
king, whovreplied, “‘ Steenie, Steenie, those 
wha live in glass houses should be carefu’ 
how they fling stanes.”—Chamber’s Journal. 





THE CRISIS. 

What think you would be the result if the 
earth should stop spinning around the sun? 
Were you ever near a large and intricate ma. 
chine when one of its wheels became clogged 
or broken—near enough to hear the grating, 
jarring clash, the sudden, deafening crash ? 
Astronomers assure va that precisely similar 
effects, only on an inconceivably grander 
scale, would be produced if our earsh—one 
of the wheels in the universe-machine- 
should suddenly cease its revolutions, In 
other words, there would be a general clash 
and crash of satellites, planeta and systems 
What we term financial crises are due to 
similar causes, One of the wheels in the fi- 
nance machine becomes clogged. perhaps 
shattered. The terrible Wall street crash 
which follows is communicated to every part 
of the financial mechanism of the country. 
But analogies do not stop here. Thereisthat 
other mechanism, the most intricate of all— 
sometimes called an organism because it gen- 
erates itsown forces—the human machine. 
When one of its members fails to perform its 
office, the whole system is thrown into dis- 
order. Membe's before considered unassail- 
able break down under the unnatural pres- 
sure. The shock comes, and utter prostration 
is the result. Reparation can only be effect- 
ed by the restoration of the impaired parts 
and the re-adjustment of its levers—the phy- 
sical forces. ‘There ia one part of the ma- 
chine more liable to disorder than any other 
—the liver—the great balance wheel of the 
machine. 

The liver being the great depurating or 
blood cleansing organ ot the system, set it at 
work and the foul corruptions which gender 
in the blood and rot out, as it were,the ma- 
chinery of life, are gradually expelled from 
the system. For this purpose Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery, used daily, and 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets, tak- 
nin very small doses, are preeminently the 
articles needed. They cure every kind of 
humor from the worst scrofula to the com- 
mon pimple, blotch or eraption. Great eating 
ulcers kindly heal under their mighty cura- 
tive influence. Virulent blood poisons tha 
Yark in the system are by them robbed of 
‘their terrors, and by their persevering and 
somewhat protracted use the most tainted 
s@ystems may be completely renovated and 
tailt up anew. Enlarged glands, tumorsand 
swellings dwindle away and disappear under 
the influence of these great resolvents. 
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FEELS YOUNG AGAIN. 

“My mother was afflicted a long time with 
Neuralgia and a dull, heavy, inactive condi- 
tion of the whole system ; headache, nervous 
prostration, and was almost helpless, No 
physicians or medicines did her any good. 
Three months ago she began to use Hop Bit- 
ters, with such good effect that she seems 
and feels young again, although over 70 
years old. Wethink there is no other medi- 
cine fit to use in the family.”—A lady, Pro 
vidence, R. I. 


Teachers, Save Money! 


The following things will be sold at very low prices, 
and no teach»r who wants one should neglect the op- 
portunity a single moment, Write to the undersigned 
and make inquiries, 

A new Piano by one of the best makers in the city, 

A new Health Lift—the best made. 

A splendid new Cabinet Organ, twelvg steps. 

A set of Chamber's Cyclopedia, 

A Webster's Dictionary. 

A Whitall’s Helliotellus—the sun, mercury, venus, 
earth and moon represented. 

ADDBESé FOR TERMS 

J. R. DONALDSON, 
19 Warren Street. N. Y. 











cx Send at ouce for our Sample Packets of Flow- 

er Seeds, also Annual Calculated, we 
send free ~— address for *NKVER Io 
pay tage. our seeds. They NK 

agara t & Seed Cu. Buffale N, Y. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


OLDEN AIL SEMINARY for young ladies 
Bridgeport Conn. Address Mise Emity NELSON. 





| AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


33 W. 45h street. near 5b Ave., N. Y- 
18th year begins Sept. 25th., Miss E. M. Coz., 


Princi 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 
tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students. Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted, Send for catalogue. 





ACKARD’S BisINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
protessional school for business training, and is under 
the personal supervision of its founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs, Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
ther of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady progress in utility and public 
now stands at the oe of A ~ 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious an 
gant ; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
The rates of tuition have pocentiy Sess reduced, and 
pupils can enter at any time. tion per term of 
twelve weeks, $55.00, Call or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars, 8, 8. PACKARD, Principal, ¢ 





AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor 

Canal St. Established 1849, Paine’s Uptown Col 

lege removed to 907 B way. Specialties.—Book 

keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudimental and Higher 

English Branches, Writing Lessons $3.00 per month. 

jes qualified as book keepers and cashiers, Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P. M. 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. Au 

tumam Class begins Oct: 24. 1877. Mrs. Louise Pollock 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs. Louise Pol- 
lock has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, and transtated 
Mdme, Zine Morgensiern’s ‘“ Paradise of Childhood.” 
a@ Manual for Family and Kindergarten in 1864. Vises 
Susie Pollock graduated in the Kindergarten Normal 
Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever since 
successfully engaged in teaching in accordances with 
Froebel’s Kindergarten System in Mass, and Wahing- 
fon, For terms and particulars apply to the Principals, 
MR3. LOUISE PO K or MISS SUSIE POLLOCK 
9, E. corner of &th and K sts., Washington, D.C. 

A Summer KinperGcarten.—Mrs, -Louise Pollock 
will open a Kindergarten Normal Class for the accom- 
odation of Teachers, commencing July 2d, to continue 
two months, 


NewYork Gunservatory= Musi, 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Fo Lan- 

es, Drawing and Paiuting, offers unequalled ad- 
Cohen to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist. 
A SPECIAL TRAINING COUR 3E for Teachers. 
Cc of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter. 
Terms: eg Two ° 15 val 
Strictly Private Lessons, 30 "y 

The CONSERVATORY remains cpen the entire year. 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
eS date of entrance. 

yo ION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 6 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate ita name and methods, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 


Industria] Art Education. 


The Third Annual Summer School ef Drawing 
will be held at the Art Rooms of 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


Begimning on Monpar, July 8, 1878. 
‘ For Tinton, Address L. 8. THOMPSON, 
Instructor in 


348—13¢ La Fayette, Ind. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN ELOCUTION 


Mrs, Randall-Diehl’s seventh annual sea-side class 
in Elocution, Read and Dramatic Action, at Sea 
cq,” Ialand: rst term commences July 1 
and ends August 7th. Second term commences Au 
8th and e September 4th. Sea Cliff is twenty- 
eight miles from New York, and is one of the most 
beautiful and healthful sea-side resorts in America. 

Mrs. Randall Diehl receives a limited unmber of pu- 
pils in her own house, ‘* Locust Corraoz,”’ for which 
early application must be made, For farther particu- 
lars address, Mrs, ANNA RANDALL-DIEGL, 

35 Union Square. 


“Normal School” 


NEW LISBON, COLUMBIANA CO., OHIO. 
[Second Amnual Session] 
Commencing July 22d, 'T8. Session five weeks,” 
Thorough work, in preparing teachers for their 

vocation. 





INSTITUTE AND 














The success of the first session in 1877, has estab- 
lished the school in the hearts of all who were pres- 
ent, and a large attendance ie already assured for the 
Second Session. We invite teachers who wish to d 


a part of the vacation to join us. Tuition, $5.00 
for the Session. New Lisbon ts the County Seat of Col- 
umbinia Co., Ohio. on the Niles and New Lisbon R. 


R. Pleasantly situated for Study and Recreasion. 


C. C, Davipson, 
G. W. SxypeEr, 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Mrs. Anns Randall Dieh] supplies schools and fami- 
lies with teachers. She invites from 
all who are in search of teachers of ability. A long 
experience enables her to recommend such as will give 
the highest satisfaction. Teachers of the French and 
German Languages; Professors of the various Sci- 
ences, and Tutors and Governesses in Families. 


} Associate Principals. 








Mra. ANNA RANDALL DIESL, 
35 Union Square. 


favor, and 
schoois, The | 
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NORMAL SCHOOL for MOTHERS and TEACH- 
‘ 

Re-opens Oct. 24. Free Lectures every Wed- 
nesday, from 2to4P.M,, at Educational Parlor 
and General Depot for American Kindergarten 
Material 621 Broadway N.Y 


WERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
£R’S AGENCY. 








Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers for every department of instruction. Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schools; sells and rents 
school properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the ment of the “American School Iasti- 
tute,’’ warrants Miss Young in teeing satisfac- 
tion. Circulars 


sent on 3a) le 
Address 
MISS M, J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New Yo" 


DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
Engagements made for Teachers, No charge to 
schools and faiilies. 
ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 


SEEDS CIVEN AWAY. 


SEVEN Choice varieties of Flower Seeds, including 
Panay, Aster, Baisams, Larkspur, Viscarnia sud Japan 
Coxcomb, for 25 cents; 18 for 50cents or 40 for $1.00, 
Vegetable Seed (vour selection), 8 packages for 25 cts’; 
20 for 50 cts. or 40 for $1.00. Orders filled promptly. 
(v. O, Stamps taken.) 

NEW YORK SEED CO., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


A farm, in the Passaic Valley, New Jersey, contain- 
ing 60 acres and a modern resideuce, The situation 
is exceedingly pleasant and healthful; it is but a few 
minutes walk frum the depot of Berkeley Heights, on 
the New Jersey, West Line R. R., and about an hour 
and a quarter's ride from New York, The house has 
twelve rooms and an attic,a fine cellar and cistern; 
an excellent well of water; an abundance of fruit, 
ample barns. The whole space is susceptible of being 
converted into a most elegant country residence 
‘THIs PROPERTY must BE SOLD, and any One wanting a 
bargain wili find it here. I1 it isnot sold before May 
1, it will be rented for one year. For fuller particu- 
lars, apply to Amos M. KuLioaa, 17 Warren St., New 
York, or to WiLu1am LirreLt, Summit, New Jersey 


HORACE WATERS & SONS “E28 


East 
14th Street, New York, invite the attention of 
Dealers in Musical Instraments to the widely 
established claims of their ORGANS & PIA- 
NOS. Prices ranging from $40 upwards. Cat- 
alogues Mailed. Horace Waters & Sons. 




















Editor of Penman’s Art Journal. Published month- 
ly for $1.00 per year. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of 10 cents, 

Resolutions, Memorials, etc., engrossed, and every 
variety of artistic penmanship executed in the very 
best style of the art. Also constantly on hand appro- 
priate and elegant certificates of merit, for use in pub- 

ic and private schools, 
D. T. AMES, 
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SSE DEUSDA ) 


yi HURTING Inks, OAS 
The 1D» SEALING MAY ace fc 
West Known. EsTABLISHED.I824 


Boysand CIRLS 
jt, de- 


tng Cards, Labels, marking clothing, ec.: 
FAMILY PRINTER and complete outfit 
livered by mail, +s 
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PRES. and complete ont fit 
Get TNG L Bi eet ll, me! 
OFFICIAL PRESS. 


EVERY BOY f 
instruction and to make money, by doing Society 
and Business Printing. Any one can work tt. 
EVERY MAN should have one to do Bis own 
sh ateastie ¢ lal & re 
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all parts 
2 fe tog Go. 
GOLDING & CO, Manufact'rs, Fort-. 


ill Sq, 





H EAVEN HELPS THOSE WHO 

help themselves. ‘The spirit 
ot sell help is the rvot ot all geunine growth i the individual ; these 
are well tried maxima, embodying tu a small compass the results of 
rash eenens es ine, Smee, ine ustry is _ a and 
muilding up of Empires, 136 pase Catalogue of Trpe, 
Presses, &c., to W. ¥. EOW ARDS, 10 Barclay Street, Kew Wor. 





TEACHERS READ. 
New York Scuoon JouRnat, 


Amos M. Kellogg, Editor. a 


This Journal is now in its eighth year, and is conced- 
ed to be most earnest, able, practical, useful and pro- 
gressive in its devotion to education, 

It is published in New York, where the best public 
and private schools exist, and refiects with accuracy 
and fullness their life and methods, 

It was furnished at its full price at the expense of the 
City for several years, to the teachers of the public 
schools, so highly was it valued in New York City. 

It presents the modern methods of teaching, the fresh- 
est views, the best and most practical ideas, and the 
most earnest thought by the best minds on n- 
dently important subject of education. 

It is published weekLy,—thus presenting a quantity 
anc variesy of material somewhat in proportion to the 
vast subject to which it it devoted, 

It foras each year a volume of from 600 to 800 pages 
and constitutes a real “Cyclopedia of Education,” 
in whch the Kindergarten, Object Teaching, School 
Room Methods, Discipline, etc., etc., are’fully and prage 
tically treated. 

It is the exponent of Progress in Education. It ad- 
vocates the recognition of the teacher as the underly- 
ing force in our civilization, and his right to an 
equivalent for his work ; to this end the cutting off the 
immense waste by the State of its money in supporting 
unnecessary Office holders as well as the suppression of 
intemperance, “‘ Less POLITICS AND MORE Epuca- 
TION.” 

It s edited by a teacher of twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence in every grade of service in the school-room, as- 
sisted by teachers and writers of ability. An examinae 
tion of the articles published during a year compels @ 
tribute of admiration to the thoroughnesss and exten’ 
of the work, 

It intends to labor with more fidelity than ever, if 
possible, for the benefit of the teacher, and the interests 
of childhood, In this useful work it appeals for the 
co-operation of the teachers, for the progress of education 
ix proportioned exactly to the diffusion of sound ideas 
concerning tt, LeT EVERY TEACHER, THEREFORE, BE- 
COME A SUBSCRIBER, 

Subscription price,..........ccseeceesseee sees $2.00 

BB GERD C6 BiRy on. cc cn ccccncccovceesccosce 

ADDRESS THE 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, ” 
17 Werren Street, N. V. 











You will exclaim ** Oh My !” too, when you see the 


YOUNG SCIENTIST, 


A BRIGHT MONTHLY FOR AMATEURS. 


Science, Mechanics, E its, Home Arts, Natu- 
ral Magic, Use of Tools, Drawing, Home-made Micro- 
ba Telescopes, etc., and how to use them. 
cents per year. Trial 


Specimens f. Sine 176 
stam ce way, 
Now York. 20 : 





Cases of 125 
movable let- 


RUBBER TYPE !e=::-% 
jartan SD20by mal esaple of Type & 


ype & Circular 6c. 
Mallet Creek, Obio. 





us, y mail; Ls 
Address RUBBER TYPE be 
OR GENT THAT SENDS 
us their address, will re- 


ANY LADY :icces c= 
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TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


The new “ Course of Study,” for the 
New York City Public Schools, adopted 
July, 1876, is now ready, price ro cents. 


This “ Course ” differs in many res 
pects from the one now in force, and 
will be followed by changes in thousands 
© fschools that follow the leading of the 
great metropolis. It represents the best 
thought on the arrangement of studies 
for Primary and Grammar Schools up to 
this time. g It contans a complete out. 
line of studies covering fourteen terms or 
sessions—each about five months in length 
six in the Primary and eight in the Gram- 
mar School. Besides this, the amount 
of time is specified to be given to each 
study—thus in Arithmetic, the Primary 
Grades, eight lessons of thirty minutes 
each are to be given, etc. 

To examine this will greatly help every 
teacher of a country school to grade hig 
school, properly; it should be ex- 
plained at every institute in the land ; it 
will be followed by most of the cities of 
the United States. 

Address the New York Scucof, 
Journal, 17 Warren street. 














